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Abstract 


How will Hispanic population growth affect black-white relations in the United States? 
Research on intergroup relations operates within a two-group paradigm, furnishing few 
insights into multi-group contexts. This study is based on an original experiment that combines 
behavioral game and survey methods to evaluate the impact of perceived Hispanic growth on 
attitudes and behavior. Results reveal opposite reactions among blacks and whites. Whites 
in the baseline condition contribute comparable amounts to black and white recipients in a 
dictator game, whereas whites who first read about Hispanic growth contribute more to white 
recipients than to black ones. By contrast, blacks in the baseline condition contribute more 
to black recipients than to white ones, whereas blacks who first read about Hispanic growth 
contribute comparable amounts to black and white recipients. Patterns of identification 
mirror patterns of contributions: whites exposed to Hispanic growth identify relatively more 
strongly with their racial group than with their national group, whereas blacks exposed to 
Hispanic growth identify relatively more strongly with their national group than with their 
racial group. Together, these results suggest that people respond to the growth of a third group 
by prioritizing the most privileged identity to which they can plausibly lay claim and which 
also excludes the growing group. 
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The United States is undergoing a radical 
demographic transformation driven largely 
by the growth of the Hispanic population! 
Hispanics have already surpassed blacks as 
the largest minority group, and by 2050 they 
are expected to reach 29 percent of the U.S. 
population (Passel and Cohn 2008). These 
changes directly challenge the black-white 
system of U.S. race relations. 

An extensive line of research documents 
how the growth of one group affects attitudes 
and behaviors toward that group. We have yet 
to understand how the growth of one group, 


like Hispanics, affects relations between other 
groups, like blacks and whites. Previous 
research on intergroup relations furnishes few 
insights into the dynamics of multi-group 
contexts, because this research continues to 
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operate within a two-group paradigm rooted 
in an outdated vision of a binary racial order. 

The present study pursues the following 
question: How does Hispanic population 
growth affect relations between blacks and 
whites? More specifically, how does Hispanic 
population growth affect how blacks and 
whites relate to each other vis-a-vis a social 
boundary? The study proceeds from Simmel’s 
intuition that the shift from two parties to three 
or more parties entails a transformation, not 
simply an extension, of the two-party case. 

These data come from an original experi- 
ment carried out with a non-student sample. 
The experiment uses behavioral game and 
survey methods to investigate how exposure 
to information about Hispanic population 
growth affects attitudes and behaviors that 
reflect and reify the boundary between blacks 
and whites. 

Observed patterns of identification and 
behavior suggest that blacks and whites respond 
to Hispanic growth by prioritizing the most 
privileged identity to which they can plausibly 
lay claim and which also excludes the growing 
group. For whites, this is their whiteness; for 
blacks, this is their Americanness. 


BEYOND THE TWO-GROUP 
PARADIGM: THE CASE OF 
HISPANIC POPULATION 
GROWTH 


Historically, the United States has been char- 
acterized by a rigid and relatively imperme- 
able boundary, or color line, between blacks 
and whites (Bourdieu and Wacquant 1999; 
Omi and Winant 1994). The codification of 
the one-drop rule, combined with the institu- 
tionalization of race-based discrimination, 
meant symbolic boundaries more or less 
mapped onto the lived experiences of self- 
aware groups. Accordingly, research on 
racial/ethnic relations specifically, and inter- 
group relations generally, has focused on 
encounters between two groups—for exam- 
ple, one in-group and one out-group, blue- 
and brown-eyed children (Peters 1971), or 
two groups of boys at summer camp (Sherif 


et al. [1961] 1988). “Prior theory and research 
thus provide little in the way of well-estab- 
lished guidance or expectations for situations 
as complex as those that exist” in the United 
States today (Bobo and Johnson 2000:88, 
writing specifically about Los Angeles; see 
also Telles et al. 2011). 

Today, and for the first time in U.S. his- 
tory, three racial/ethnic groups—whites, 
blacks, and Hispanics—each make up more 
than 10 percent of the U.S. population. 
Although Hispanics, like Asians, have a long 
history in the country, in recent decades they 
have experienced unprecedented growth.” 

The rise of prismatic, multi-ethnic socie- 
ties does not automatically necessitate a new 
paradigm for intergroup relations research. 
After all, the transition from two groups to 
three groups might entail an extension, rather 
than a fundamental transformation, of preex- 
isting relations. If this were the case, we 
could simply rescale data collection efforts to 
include additional groups. This is Bobo and 
Johnson’s (2000:88) solution; they recom- 
mend researchers ask “parallel questions of 
members of each racial group.” In other 
words, researchers should inquire into whites’ 
attitudes toward blacks and Latinos, blacks’ 
attitudes toward whites and Latinos, and Lati- 
nos’ attitudes toward whites and blacks. 

Asking more survey questions may not be 
enough, however, if the dyadic relations 
implicated in such questions are shaped by 
the broader multi-group context in which 
groups are situated. Kim (1999:129) makes 
this point in her study of Asian Americans’ 
racialization: 


To go “beyond Black and White” in a rigor- 
ous sense, we need to do more than trace 
separate racial trajectories or elaborate a 
single hierarchy defined by the Black-White 
opposition. . 
cesses are mutually constitutive [and] they 
generate rankings along more than one 


. . Group racialization pro- 


dimension. 


Kim goes on to describe how Asian Ameri- 
cans were simultaneously valorized along 
racial and national dimensions and vis-a-vis 
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(I) (II) 


(IV) (V) 


Figure 1. U.S. Race Relations Reconfigured: Possible Scenarios 


Note: B = blacks, H = Hispanics, W = whites. 


both blacks and whites. Her racial triangula- 
tion approach shares a deep affinity with Sim- 
mel’s insight that the dynamics of three-party 
systems are qualitatively different from those 
of two-party systems. 

In two essays on social geometry, Simmel 
({1908] 1950a, [1908] 1950b) contends that 
the number three is a critical threshold. Above 
this number, the introduction of an additional 
party does not have a similarly consequential 
impact on interactional dynamics, because in 
a three-way interaction, each party is for the 
first time confronted with a super-individual 
structure and not merely another party.’ Stated 
differently, the presence of three parties ena- 
bles the formation of alliances across previ- 
ously salient boundaries. 

The potential for such alliances means that 
in a three-party context, five distinct configu- 
rations are theoretically possible. Figure 1 
illustrates the configurations that could 
emerge in the wake of Hispanic growth. In 
the first case, diversification leads whites, 
blacks, and Hispanics to withdraw into their 
respective groups. This scenario resembles 
Bonilla-Silva’s (2004) Latin Americanization 
thesis, according to which contemporary 
immigration will move the United States 
toward a tri-racial pigmentocracy.* In config- 
urations II through IV, whites and blacks 
respond to Hispanic growth by seeking new 
allies rather than retreating into their own 
groups. In scenario II, white/non-white 
becomes the most consequential line of divi- 
sion. Sanjek (1994) makes this case, arguing 
that Hispanics and blacks will unite around 
shared experiences of exclusion. In the third 
scenario, whites and blacks coalesce around 
an American identity that excludes Hispanics 


on the basis of national and cultural differ- 
ences, rather than racial ones. The fourth 
scenario depicts Hispanics successfully cross- 
ing the color line, much like European immi- 
grants did in the first half of the twentieth 
century. Gans (1999) and Lee and Bean 
(2004) predict this outcome; according to 
them, black/non-black will become the most 
salient line of division. The final scenario cor- 
responds to a more colorful and inclusive 
United States where race/ethnicity is no 
longer a consequential axis of social division. 
Although theoretically possible, it is telling 
that no scholars have predicted such a future. 


Race and nation in the crosshairs. 
Hispanic population growth has the potential 
to destabilize both racial and national orders, 
because Hispanics are viewed and portrayed 
as both non-whites/non-blacks and non- 
Americans (Chavez 2008). Hispanics them- 
selves acknowledge being excluded by virtue 
of their perceived foreignness, not simply their 
phenotype. As Marrow (2011:157) explains, 


... have 
now expanded to separate both whites and 
blacks from newcomers, drawing on differ- 


The contours of discrimination 


ences more intimately related to citizenship 
and civic and cultural belonging than race or 
skin color alone. 


Accordingly, the present study considers race 
and nation jointly, as related categorization 
schemas on which whites and blacks can 
draw in response to Hispanic growth. This 
approach follows recent scholarship in the 
boundary-making tradition that calls for the 
integrated analytic treatment of ethnicity, 
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race, and nationalism as related “ways of see- 
ing” (Brubaker, Loveman, and Stamatov 
2004:43; see also Wimmer 2013). 

Theoretically, race and nation may be 
understood as expressions of the same gen- 
eral phenomenon. On the ground, however, 
racial and national boundaries can be experi- 
enced differently, particularly if they demar- 
cate different and potentially cross-cutting 
groups of people. In the United States, for 
example, the nation is regarded as a superor- 
dinate category that transcends racial/ethnic 
divisions (Gaertner et al. 1999).° Just over 90 
percent of the U.S. public reports that “being 
white” is “somewhat unimportant” or “very 
unimportant” for “making someone a true 
American” (Schildkraut 2011:45). Similarly, 
over 86 percent of participants in the present 
study report that “being white” is “not very” 
or “not at all important” for “making some- 
one a true American,” with no significant 
difference between black and white partici- 
pants. This conception of American national 
identity has consequences for behavior. For 
example, U.S. whites are more likely to sup- 
port both a general and a race-specific tax 
increase if their national identity is first made 
salient (Transue 2007; see also Smith and 
Tyler 1996). 


The case for studying Hispanic 
growth. The present study focuses on the 
case of Hispanic population growth for sev- 
eral reasons. First, and most important, sur- 
vey evidence indicates that the U.S. public 
believes Hispanics are more numerous than 
Asians, both in absolute numbers and in terms 
of percent growth’ (despite the fact that 
Asians are currently the fastest growing group 
in the United States). Second, Hispanics make 
up a larger share of the U.S. population than 
do Asians: according to the 2012 American 
Community Survey (ACS), self-identified 
Hispanics outnumber Asians by more than 3 
to 1. Hispanics also account for a larger share 
of total population growth. Third, the racial 
triangulation approach advocated by Kim and 
rooted in Simmel’s theory of triads implies 
that the transition from two to three groups 


entails the more fundamental change in inter- 
group dynamics. By elucidating the effect of 
Hispanic growth on relations between blacks 
and whites, the present study sets the stage for 
further research on intergroup relations in a 
truly prismatic United States. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
FROM A SOCIAL IDENTITY 
PERSPECTIVE 


The present study is situated within the 
framework of social identity theory, which 
elucidates possible psychological and behav- 
ioral responses to the destabilization of a 
system of intergroup relations. The core 
premise of social identity theory is that 
humans universally desire to belong to a 
group that is positively evaluated and posi- 
tioned with respect to other groups (Tajfel and 
Turner [1986] 2004). Often, mere awareness 
of an intergroup boundary prompts people to 
evaluate in-group members more positively 
than out-group members and distribute 
resources accordingly; this is the case even 
when the intergroup boundary is constructed 
by experimenters on the basis of some arbi- 
trary criteria (Tajfel and Turner [1986] 2004). 
Through the accumulation of differential 
treatment, symbolic or perceived boundaries 
calcify into social boundaries that separate 
real people based on different opportunities 
and experiences (Lamont and Molnar 2002). 

Because people’s sense of self-worth is 
tied to their group, affronts to group members 
are assimilated as affronts to the self. Accord- 
ingly, people pursue group enhancement 
strategies even when such strategies do not 
directly benefit their objective, or realistic, 
self-interests. As one example, McDermott 
(2011:243) reports that upper-middle-class 
blacks in one new immigrant destination 
expressed hostility toward Hispanics because 
they “felt that their community rather than 
they themselves were losing out at the expense 
of Hispanics.” Along similar lines, Wodtke 
(2012) finds that highly educated whites are 
among the most strongly opposed to racial 
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preferences in hiring, and Bobo and Hutch- 
ings (1996) find that whites with higher 
incomes are more likely to view blacks as 
zero-sum competitors for jobs and housing. 
The association between resources and bias, 
in short, has proved less straightforward than 
a realistic conflict perspective would predict, 
because people engage in symbolic—not sim- 
ply material—competition. 

Group enhancement strategies come in 
psychological and behavioral varieties (Elle- 
mers and Haslam 2012). Psychological strate- 
gies involve the cognitive reinterpretation of 
the status quo; for example, members of a 
threatened group may disidentify with that 
group. Behavioral strategies involve actions 
taken to change objective conditions, such as 
hoarding resources. Which strategy people 
pursue depends on the arrangement of groups 
and the nature of the boundary between them. 
For example, members of low-status groups 
may seek to cross an apparently permeable 
boundary (Mummendey et al. 1999) but 
engage in competition when this boundary is 
viewed instead as impermeable or illegitimate 
(for a meta-analysis, see Bettencourt et al. 
2001; see also Alba 2009). 

Relative group size is a particularly well- 
documented moderator of intergroup rela- 
tions. Experimental studies consistently find 
that numerical minorities exhibit greater in- 
group favoritism than do majorities (for a 
review, see Leonardelli and Brewer 2001), 
partly because minority-group members— 
along with members of lower-status groups— 
perceive intergroup boundaries to be more 
salient and thus identify relatively more 
strongly with their in-group (Jackson 2002; 
Mummendey et al.1999). This explains why 
whites in the United States are less likely than 
non-whites to identify racially (Croll 2007), 
at least until their whiteness is made salient, 
for example, through interracial contact 
(McDermott and Samson 2005). 

Changes in relative group size can heighten 
expressions of bias (for a meta-analysis, see 
Mullen, Brown, and Smith 1992). Out-group 
growth operates through at least two avenues. 
The first follows the realistic conflict position: 
out-group growth may threaten access to scarce 


resources, such as jobs or housing. To be effec- 
tive, this threat need not be objective—merely 
perceived—nor directed at the self—merely 
members of one’s in-group (Tajfel and Turner 
[1986] 2004). Second, out-group growth may 
heighten the salience of boundaries by destabi- 
lizing them; people pursue group enhancement 
strategies to deal with the subjective uncer- 
tainty and attenuation of intergroup distinctive- 
ness that accompany destabilization (Hogg and 
Mullin 1999; Hornsey and Hogg 2002). It fol- 
lows that the impact of out-group growth is 
greater in contexts where the out-group is ini- 
tially smaller and thus less familiar (Blalock 
1967). The goal of the present study is not to 
disentangle the mechanisms through which 
out-group growth operates, but to document the 
spillover effects of such growth for relations 
between other groups. 

Time and again, studies have verified the 
predictions of social identity theory among 
preexisting groups and with respect to real- 
world outcomes. Out-group size has been 
linked to an array of defensive reactions, 
including negative stereotypes (Taylor 1998), 
racial conservatism and opposition to deseg- 
regation (Fossett and Kiecolt 1989; Glaser 
1994), lower education spending (Poterba 
1996), lower support for welfare spending 
(Fox 2004),® opposition to immigration (Quil- 
lian 1995; Schneider 2008; Semyonov, Raijmin, 
and Gorodzeisky 2006; Stein, Post, and Rinden 
2000), punitive attitudes (King and Wheelock 
2007), felon disenfranchisement (Behrens, 
Uggen, and Manza 2003), and the presence of 
the death penalty (Jacobs and Carmichael 
2002). Along similar lines, Alba, Rumbaut, 
and Marotz (2005) find that anti-immigrant 
and anti-black attitudes vary as a function of 
the perceived size of these groups. 

Some of this work touches on the conse- 
quences of Hispanic immigration specifically. 
Hopkins (2010) finds that as immigration to a 
community accelerates, residents become 
more strongly opposed to immigration. Along 
similar lines, Enos (2014) finds that repeated, 
superficial exposure to Spanish-speakers trig- 
gers opposition to immigration. 

Together, these studies paint a compelling 
picture of how the growth of one group 
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affects attitudes and behaviors toward that 
group; however, this picture is incomplete in 
several ways. Along with intergroup relations 
research more broadly, these studies generally 
examine the attitudes and behaviors of domi- 
nant group members, most often whites, 
toward subordinate group members, most 
often blacks (see Krysan 2000). There is less 
research on whites’ attitudes toward other 
subordinate groups, including Hispanics, 
Asians, and immigrants in general. There is 
even less research on relations between sub- 
ordinate groups like blacks and Hispanics, 
despite the fact that they increasingly live in 
the same communities (Telles et al. 2011). 
Thus far, the limited record on black-Latino 
relations is murky. Blacks and Latinos hold 
negative stereotypes of each other, although 
Latinos hold more negative stereotypes of 
blacks than vice versa (Marrow 2011; Min- 
diola, Niemann, and Rodriguez 2003; Oliver 
and Wong 2003). And while some studies 
find that blacks regard Latinos as economic 
threats (McClain et al. 2011),° others find no 
association between the size or growth of the 
Hispanic population and blacks’ economic 
satisfaction or perceptions of job security 
(Taylor and Schroeder 2010). 

Scholars of comparative ethnicity have also 
criticized prevailing research for its single- 
minded focus on the idiosyncratic U.S. case 
(Bourdieu and Wacquant 1999). As the United 
States increasingly deviates from the black- 
white binary, however, a more serious critique 
needs to be made: prevailing theories of inter- 
group relations no longer apply even to the two- 
group context they were designed to explain. 


USING BEHAVIORAL GAMES 
TO STUDY INTERGROUP 
RELATIONS 


In recent years, several sociologists have 
made a compelling case for using experimen- 
tal methods to study prejudice and discrimi- 
nation (Goar et al. 2013; Pager and Shepherd 
2008). Experiments allow researchers to 
establish causal effects on observable behav- 
iors with material consequences. 


This study relies on an experimental meth- 
odology that has been underutilized by sociol- 
ogists: behavioral games. In behavioral games, 
participants allocate resources (typically 
money) between themselves and_ others. 
Games impose a monetary cost on behaving in 
socially desirable ways, because participants 
forgo any money they choose to allocate to 
recipients. Games are thus a promising tool for 
addressing race/ethnicity researchers’ growing 
concerns about social desirability bias. 

Although games are widely associated with 
behavioral economics, they were originally 
developed and implemented by Gerald Mar- 
well (see Marwell and Ames 1979), a sociolo- 
gist, who envisioned that games would 
contribute to the debunking of rational choice 
theory by exposing the role of sociological fac- 
tors, like identities, inequalities, and institu- 
tions, in the allocation of resources. Scholars 
have only just begun to investigate how alloca- 
tors’ and recipients’ identities affect game 
behavior. Thus far, findings on the impact of 
racial/ethnic identity are mixed. Several studies 
find that allocators make similar contributions 
to in-group and out-group recipients; this is the 
case among Eastern and Ashkenazi Jews in 
Israel (Fershtman and Gneezy 2001), Kazakhs 
and Torguuds in Mongolia (Gil-White 2004), 
ethnic groups in Uganda (Habyarimana et al. 
2007), and Muslims, Croats, and Serbs in Bos- 
nia (Whitt and Wilson 2007). Other studies find 
that allocators contribute significantly more to 
in-group members than to out-group members 
when membership is defined in a variety of 
ways (Ben-Ner et al. 2009). Bias in favor of 
one’s racial/ethnic group has been documented 
in the United States (Simpson, McGrimmon, 
and Irwin 2007;'° Theiss-Morse 2009) and 
South Africa (Van Der Merwe, Gerhard, and 
Burns 2008). More generally, Baldassarri and 
Grossman (2013) find that contributions 
increase as the social distance between alloca- 
tors and recipients decreases. 

This study relies on the simplest behavioral 
game, the dictator game, a nonstrategic, one- 
shot game in which an allocator is endowed 
with some amount and then asked to contrib- 
ute any portion of that endowment to a recipi- 
ent. Some scholars regard dictator game 
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contributions as a measure of altruism, others 
as a measure of “nonreciprocal sharing” 
(Camerer 2011), and still others as a measure 
of “inequality aversion” (Fehr and Schmidt 
1999) or redistributive preferences (Van Der 
Merwe et al. 2008). In this article, I adopt 
Baldassarri and Grossman’s (2013:4) agnostic 
interpretation of dictator game contributions 
as a manifestation of “prosocial behavior.” 
Despite the rational choice prediction that 
dictators should not contribute anything, there 
is now substantial evidence that allocators 
contribute nontrivial amounts to recipients 
(Camerer 2003; Henrich et al. 2001). 

In one important respect, the dictator game 
described in this article differs from experi- 
ments traditionally used in the study of social 
identity theory: here, allocators split resources 
between themselves and either a black recipi- 
ent or a white one. In previous experiments, 
participants typically split resources between 
an in-group member and an out-group mem- 
ber. I adopt a between-subjects design to avoid 
exacerbating social desirability pressures. The 
resulting between-subjects difference in con- 
tributions conforms to the conception of dis- 
crimination as the disparate treatment of 
otherwise identical individuals in the aggre- 
gate (Heckman and Siegelman 1993). 


On the (external) validity of game 
results. The principal critique of behavioral 
games has to do with the applicability of game 
results outside the laboratory, that is, their 
external validity (Levitt and List 2007). To 
date, game results have been successfully vali- 
dated across diverse settings and situations, 
including farmer cooperatives (Baldassarri 
forthcoming), sports card trading, flea markets, 
communal fish ponds, proofreading, and grad- 
ing (Camerer 2011). Previous studies have also 
successfully linked dictator game contributions 
to a variety of real-world prosocial behaviors, 
including volunteer fire-fighting (Carpenter 
and Myers 2010), charitable giving (Benz and 
Meier 2008), and returning misdirected enve- 
lopes (Franzen and Pointner 2013). In addition, 
dictator game contributions to in-group versus 
out-group recipients are consistent with prefer- 
ences for working, sharing an office, and 


commuting with in-group versus out-group 
members (Ben-Ner et al. 2009). 

Along these lines, results from the present 
study suggest that whites’ contributions to black 
recipients are associated with levels of implicit 
bias against members of this group.'! As a 
group, white subjects whose contributions to 
black recipients fell below the median ($2.00) 
scored higher in terms of implicit bias than did 
those whose contributions to black recipients 
fell at or above the median (p < .10). 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND 
HYPOTHESES 


This study uses experimental game and sur- 
vey methods to investigate how the percep- 
tion of Hispanic population growth affects 
blacks’ and whites’ generosity toward black 
and white strangers as well as their identifica- 
tion along racial and national lines. My atten- 
tion to both contributions and identification 
stems from the assertion—advanced by social 
identity and boundary-making theorists—that 
social boundaries are reflected and reified 
through both attitudes and behaviors. 

Previous research finds that members of 
minority groups discriminate more than mem- 
bers of majority groups (Leonardelli and 
Brewer 2001). I therefore expect blacks in the 
baseline condition will contribute relatively 
more to same-race versus other-race recipi- 
ents compared to whites. This is not to say 
that whites will contribute equivalent amounts 
to same-race and other-race recipients, simply 
that the gap in contributions will be smaller 
among whites. 

Research on identification also finds that 
whites identify less strongly with their racial 
group than do blacks and other minorities 
(Croll 2007), but they identify more strongly 
as Americans (Theiss-Morse 2009). More gen- 
erally, members of low-status groups are less 
likely to identify exclusively with a superordi- 
nate category when the intergroup boundary is 
regarded as impermeable or stable (Mum- 
mendey et al. 1999). Accordingly, I expect 
blacks in the baseline condition will identify 
more strongly with their racial group than with 
their national group, relative to whites. 
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Predicting blacks’ and whites’ behavioral 
and attitudinal reactions to Hispanic popula- 
tion growth is less straightforward. On the one 
hand, blacks and whites may respond by hard- 
ening the racial boundary between them. If 
this is the case, participants in the experimen- 
tal condition will identify relatively more 
strongly with their racial group than with their 
national group compared to those in the base- 
line condition. Under this scenario, I would 
expect to observe a larger gap in contributions 
to same-race versus other-race recipients. 

On the other hand, Hispanic population 
growth may catalyze a national boundary that 
excludes Hispanics primarily on the basis of 
their perceived foreignness. Whites and 
blacks may coalesce around a shared Ameri- 
can identity that accommodates people of 
different racial—but not national—back- 
grounds. Under this scenario, I would expect 
to observe a smaller gap in contributions to 
same- versus other-race recipients. 

It is important to keep in mind that whites 
and blacks differ in terms of their racial 
groups’ symbolic status, their exposure to the 
economic pressures posed by immigration, 
and their ability to claim membership in cer- 
tain groups. Therefore, we should not expect 
blacks and whites to respond in the same way 
to Hispanic growth. 


DATA AND METHODS 


Data for this study come from an original 
experiment conducted with 148 non-students 
(100 white, 48 black) in central New Jersey. 
The experiments were carried out through 
Princeton’s Laboratory for Experimental 
Social Science (PLESS) between October and 
December 2013. PLESS policy dictates that 
experiments conducted in the lab cannot 
involve deception. 


Setup of Experiments 


Participants arrived at the lab individually. 
The experimenter escorted the participant to a 
windowless room with a single desk and chair 
and instructed the person to draw a number 


from a cup. The numbers uniquely identified 
participants, thereby anonymizing their 
responses, and randomly assigned partici- 
pants to experimental conditions. 

Participants were then asked to read a 
story about a “current event affecting the 
United States.” Participants assigned to the 
treatment condition received a story about 
Hispanic population growth; those assigned 
to the baseline condition received a story 
about iPhone market share growth. The 
experimenter left the room while the partici- 
pant read the story and answered manipula- 
tion check-type questions. 

The participant then played a one-shot 
dictator game. Each participant received 10 
dollars in one-dollar bills and two envelopes, 
one marked “Keep” and the other bearing a 
stamp,'* a return address for PLESS, and the 
name of a recipient. Participants were 
instructed to divide the bills between the two 
envelopes; they were informed that contribu- 
tions would be coming from their earnings. 
The experimenter explained that the recipient 
was selected from whitepages.com and enve- 
lopes containing money would be mailed to 
recipients after the study’s conclusion. Par- 
ticipants were assured that the recipient would 
never know who sent the money, nor would 
the researcher be able to identify participants 
in connection with their contributions. The 
experimenter again left the room while the 
participant completed the activity. Afterward, 
the participant was escorted across the hall to 
the main lab space. Here, the participant com- 
pleted a computer-assisted survey with demo- 
graphic and attitudinal questions. 


Measuring identification. The follow- 
ing analyses pay special attention to survey 
measures of national and racial identification. 
The questions engage the notion—from social 
identity theory—that “group identification 
entails having the group be part of one’s self” 
(Theiss-Morse 2009:45). The first, forced- 
choice question hails from the 21st-Century 
Americanism Survey and captures what 
Schildkraut (2011:11) calls “identity prioriti- 
zation.” It reads, “Which one of these best 
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describes how you think of yourself most of 
the time?” with the following answer choices: 
“white” and “American” (for participants 
who previously self-identified as white) or 
“black/African-American” and “American” 
(for participants who previously self-identified 
as black). 

This measure has several shortcomings. 
First, people identify simultaneously along 
multiple dimensions (Theiss-Morse 2009). 
Second, by forcing participants to choose 
between a racial and a national identity, we 
forgo information about how much more 
strongly participants identify with one versus 
the other. I therefore supplement results from 
the forced-choice measure with results from 
paired measures of strength of identification 
from Theiss-Morse (2009) (see Figure S1 and 
Table S4 in the online supplement [http://asr. 
sagepub.com/supplemental]). This second set 
of measures is based on summed responses to 
the following items: (1) “Do you ever describe 
yourself to others as [American/white/black]?” 
where | corresponds to yes and 0 corresponds 
to no, and (2) “Being [American/white/black] 
is important to the way I think of myself as a 
person,” with answers on a four-point scale 
ranging from strongly disagree to strongly 
agree.'> Higher values represent stronger iden- 
tification with the group in question. 


Design Considerations 


Sample selection. Student samples are 
problematic for the study of racial attitudes, 
as young people—and college students espe- 
cially—report less prejudice and are more 
aware of norms against expressing prejudice 
(Henry 2008). Accordingly, the experiment 
for this study was carried out among adult 
residents of Mercer County, New Jersey, and 
neighboring communities. 

Mercer County is an advantageous research 
site because the share of Hispanics is compara- 
ble to the share in the country overall (15.5 
versus 16.6 percent).!° According to Blalock’s 
(1967) racial threat curve, out-group growth 
has a larger impact when and where the out- 
group is initially small. Studies like Enos 
(2014) that evaluate the impact of Hispanic 


growth in communities where this population is 
relatively small therefore risk overestimating 
this effect. I avoid this problem by focusing on 
an area where Hispanics are well-represented. 

PLESS’s e-mail distribution list of non- 
student area residents had not been updated 
since 2008; I therefore recruited the vast 
majority of participants between July and 
December 2013 specifically for the purpose 
of taking part in this study. Participants were 
recruited through various community blogs 
and websites, including Craigslist for central 
New Jersey and centraljersey.com, as well as 
in person and using flyers. I posted flyers in 
public spaces and on the bulletin boards of 
several local organizations, including the 
public library, the YWCA, a senior center, a 
soup kitchen, an adult school, and several 
churches. The study was advertised as dealing 
with “current events affecting the United 
States,” and participants were informed they 
would receive “up to 20 dollars (in cash) for 
one hour of [their] time.” 

Participants registered online through 
PLESS’s website or, less commonly, by call- 
ing the lab. To register for the online subject 
pool, potential participants had to report their 
race/ethnicity. Only individuals who self- 
identified as either white or black/African 
American were eligible to sign up for the 
experiment. The final sample is restricted to 
the 148 participants who also identified as 
“white” or “black/African-American” on the 
study survey. To accommodate employed par- 
ticipants, spots were made available across a 
range of times, including weeknights, week- 
day lunch-hours, and weekends. 


Experimenter effects. I administered the 
majority of the experiments; fewer than 10 
experiments were administered by the lab 
manager or an undergraduate research assis- 
tant. Two kinds of experimenter effects are 
relevant: those due to the experimenter’s 
identity and those due to the experimenter’s 
preconceived expectations. 

To assess participants’ reactions to the 
experimenter’s identity, a pilot test was car- 
ried out between July and October 2013 using 
96 additional, non-student participants. A 
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white man administered approximately one- 
half of these; a Hispanic woman (me) admin- 
istered the other half. Pretest data confirmed 
that the experimenter’s identity was not sig- 
nificantly associated with participants’ per- 
ceptions of Hispanic growth!’ (p = .965) or 
their game contributions (p = .489). Results 
of this pretest should not be interpreted as a 
general statement on the (non-)impact of 
experimenter’s identity, but a more modest 
account of participants’ reactions to these 
experimenters’ characteristics. These results 
also speak to expectancy concerns, as one of 
the pilot experimenters was a paid employee 
of the lab who was blind to the study’s 
hypotheses. 

Expectancy effects were further mitigated 
by a number of factors. From the start, I had 
no clear hypotheses regarding the effect of 
Hispanic growth; in fact, contradictory sce- 
narios were plausible. Second, the number of 
participants was predetermined by means of 
power calculations based on a one-dollar min- 
imum detectable difference.'* Third, experi- 
menters memorized and closely followed a 
script for administering the dictator game and 
left participants alone to make their decisions. 
Fourth, the survey experiment was adminis- 
tered by a computer, not an experimenter. 


Manipulating perceived growth. Par- 
ticipants in the treatment condition read a 
two-paragraph excerpt of an article about 
Hispanic population growth from the Wall 
Street Journal (WSJ).'° This story was pub- 
lished—in nearly identical form—on the WSJ 
website. Participants in the baseline condition 
read a two-paragraph excerpt about iPhone 
market share growth that was also based on a 
story from the WSJ website. Both stories 
were slightly modified to resemble each 
other; facsimiles of the primes are included in 
the Appendix (Figures Al and A2). 

The primes were pretested using an online 
experimental survey fielded in September 
2013 and distributed through Amazon.com’s 
Mechanical Turk (MTurk) website. All 95 
respondents were located in the United States. 
Results from bivariate and multivariate analy- 
ses confirm that respondents in the Hispanic 


growth condition were significantly more 
likely than those in the baseline condition to 
report attitudes consistent with perceived His- 
panic growth. For example, 100 percent of 
respondents in the Hispanic growth condition 
reported that Hispanics/Latinos are the fastest 
growing group in the United States, compared 
to 87 percent of respondents in the baseline 
condition (p < .01). 

A manipulation check from the final 
experiment confirms that participants in the 
treatment condition were more likely than 
those in the baseline condition to report that 
Hispanics/Latinos are the fastest growing 
group in the United States (p < .10). Addi- 
tionally, participants in the treatment condi- 
tion were significantly more likely to agree 
with the following statements: “Immigrants 
increase crime rates” (p < .10) and “Immi- 
grants make it harder to keep the country 
united” (p < .10). They were no more likely, 
however, to agree that “Immigrants are gener- 
ally bad for America’s economy” or that 
“Immigrants take jobs away from people who 
were born in America.” These responses sug- 
gest participants were sensitive to the social 
and symbolic—although not necessarily eco- 
nomic—pressures posed by immigration. 


Manipulating recipient’s race/ethnic- 
ity. Numerous experimental studies use 
racially distinctive names to manipulate race/ 
ethnicity (see, e.g., Bertrand and Mullaina- 
than 2004; Correll, Benard, and Paik 2007; 
Fryer and Levitt 2004; Pedulla 2014; Van Der 
Merwe et al. 2008). 

As signals of race/ethnicity, names have the 
distinct advantage that they are subtle and 
implicit cues of racial difference. Due to strong 
social desirability pressures, racial primes 
must be both indirect and deniable to be effec- 
tive. Although subtle, distinctive names are 
fairly unambiguous signals of race/ethnicity. In 
fact, previous studies find that U.S. subjects 
correctly classify distinctively white and black 
names over 80 percent of the time. 

Distinctive names, however, often signal 
more than just race; they may also signal reli- 
gious and socioeconomic differences. This is 
especially true in the case of distinctively 
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black names, which are associated with 
lower-class backgrounds, both objectively 
and in popular perceptions (Fryer and Levitt 
2004). Researchers typically deal with this by 
analyzing vital statistics data and choosing 
the names of babies whose mothers have 
comparable levels of education (see Bertrand 
and Mullainathan 2004). However, distinc- 
tively black names that are objectively associ- 
ated with higher-class backgrounds are not 
necessarily perceived as such. This study 
takes a different approach to choosing names. 
First, I drew a list of racially distinctive 
names from two sources: Bertrand and Mul- 
lainathan (2004) and the New York City 
Bureau of Vital Statistics’ (2011) baby names 
report. I pretested these names using an online 
experimental survey fielded in July 2013 and 
distributed through MTurk. All 114 respond- 
ents were located in the United States. 

Based on the pretest results, I chose 16 
first names and 8 surnames; these names were 
among the most strongly associated with per- 
ceived race/ethnicity and the least strongly 
associated with perceived class. A manipula- 
tion check from the final experiment con- 
firmed that the vast majority (over 81 percent) 
of participants correctly identified the race/ 
ethnicity associated with each name.”° Par- 
ticipants did, however, view black recipients 
as less affluent than white recipients (p < 
.10), which could have influenced game con- 
tributions, for example, through perceived 
need. Accordingly, recipient’s perceived class 
is held constant in the multivariate models. 

The first names include Aaliyah, Aisha, 
Jada, and Keisha (black females); Carrie, Jill, 
Laurie, and Sarah (white females); Jayden, 
Jermaine, Kareem, and Leroy (black males); 
and Brad, Greg, Jay, and Todd (white males). 
The surnames included Jackson, Jefferson, 
Washington, and Williams (black), and Cook, 
Long, Miller, and Murphy (white). First 
names were paired with racially appropriate 
surnames, for 64 distinct names. I confirmed 
that each name was listed on whitepages.com 
and that the number of listings was at least 
equal to the number of envelopes on which 
the name appeared. 


Previous studies show that the presence of 
individuating information about recipients, 
such as a name, dampens in-group bias in game 
contributions (Tanis and Postmes 2005). We 
should therefore interpret the following results 
as conservative estimates of relative contribu- 
tions to same- versus other-race recipients. 


Additional considerations. Privacy 
and credibility have been shown to affect 
game contributions. For example, participants 
make greater contributions when they suspect 
researchers will be able to identify them in 
connection with their offers (Hoffman, 
McCabe, and Smith 1996) and smaller contri- 
butions when they suspect recipients do not 
exist or will never receive the money 
(Frohlich, Oppenheimer, and Moore 2001). 

I borrowed several measures from Hoff- 
man and colleagues (1996) to ensure privacy 
and participants’ perceptions thereof. To 
ensure the researcher would not be able to 
ascertain the participant’s contribution from 
the thickness or weight of the envelope, each 
participant received 10 paper slips in the size 
and shape of one-dollar bills. Participants 
were instructed to distribute these slips so that 
both envelopes ended up with 10 items, 
regardless of their contributions. Over 86 per- 
cent of participants correctly included 10 
items in the stamped envelope, suggesting that 
(1) most participants understood and followed 
the instructions, and (2) privacy was an impor- 
tant concern.”! The researcher also stepped out 
while participants made their decisions. 

Credibility was achieved in several ways. 
First, participants who expressed doubts or con- 
cerns about the setup of the game were reminded 
that experiments conducted through PLESS 
cannot involve deception. Second, the dictator 
game used physical money and a stamped enve- 
lope with a return address. A manipulation 
check at the end of the experiment suggests 
these measures paid off: when prompted, only 
16 participants reported that they did not believe 
the recipient would ever receive their contribu- 
tion. Although contributions were lower for this 
group, the difference was not significant ($2.13 
versus $3.27, p = .174).” 
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Table 1. Descriptive Statistics for Full Sample and by Participants’ Race/Ethnicity 


Mean SD Whites Blacks t-value 
Black [0,1] 1324 .470 
Female [0,1] .608 .490 .650 521 1.508 
Age? [18,70] 41.054 17.286 43.950 35.021 3.022** 
Household Income? [$5,000, $175,000] 76,395 57,238 83,427 60,750 2.109* 
College-Educated* [0,1] .595 2.442 .700 375 3.938*** 
Party ID? [1,3] 2.442 632 2.320 2.702 —3.554*** 


@Age was originally recorded on a 10-point scale, then mid-point coded using “70 years” for the final, 


open-ended category. 


bHousehold income is measured on a 12-point scale ranging from “less than $10,000” to “more than 
$150,000.” For this table, the values were mid-point coded; the final, open-ended category was coded as 


$175,000. 


‘The original education variable is measured on a six-point scale ranging from “less than high school” 
to “graduate or professional degree.” The values were not normally distributed; therefore, I recoded 
education as a dichotomous variable using the natural cut-point: four-year college degree and above. 
44 = Republican, 2 = independent or “something else,” 3 = Democrat. 


+p <.10; *p <.05; **p < .01; ***p < .001 (two-sided). 


Sample Description 


In terms of income, participants were remark- 
ably similar to all whites and blacks in the 
United States. Participants’ mean household 
income was $76,395, compared to $74,630 
for non-Hispanic whites and blacks overall; 
their median household income was $55,000, 
compared to $53,082 for non-Hispanic whites 
and blacks overall.”? In terms of education, 
however, participants were more highly edu- 
cated than the general public: 59.5 percent of 
participants had a bachelor’s degree or higher, 
compared to just 29.8 percent of non- 
Hispanic whites and blacks overall. Highly 
educated people are probably less inclined to 
view Hispanics as competitors for objective 
resources, because Hispanics are overrepre- 
sented in the low-skilled labor market. As a 
result, the overrepresentation of college- 
educated participants likely presents a down- 
ward bias in the estimated effects. 

The descriptive statistics also reveal that 
black and white participants differed in terms 
of age, income, education, and party identifi- 
cation (see Table 1). This is unsurprising 
given that participants’ race could not be 
randomly assigned. To deal with these differ- 
ences, I replicate bivariate results using mul- 
tivariate models. 


Random assignment achieved a fairly uni- 
form distribution of participants (see Table 2) 
and fair balance across conditions (see Table 3). 
In aggregate, participants in the treatment and 
baseline conditions were not significantly dif- 
ferent, except in terms of gender. Specifically, 
women were overrepresented in the treatment 
condition. Evidence of an association between 
allocator gender and dictator game contribu- 
tions is mixed (Dufwenberg and Muren 2006; 
Eckel and Grossman 1998). However, Hispanic 
growth might affect men and women differ- 
ently—for example, by virtue of their different 
positions in the labor market. Consequently, I 
control for participants’ gender using multivari- 
ate models. Participants in the same- and other- 
race conditions were not significantly different, 
except in terms of education and household 
income. Specifically, college-educated and 
affluent participants were overrepresented 
among those paired with same-race recipients. 
Again, I control for these differences using 
multivariate models. 


RESULTS 


Patterns of Contributions 


On average, participants contributed $3.14 to 
an unknown recipient; the modal contribution 
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Table 2. Distribution of 148 Participants across Experimental Conditions 


Baseline Condition 


Hispanic Growth Condition 


Same-Race Recipient Nynite = 24 Nynite = 29 
Nptack = 13 Nptack = 11 
Other-Race Recipient Nunite = 24 Nynite = 23 
Nolack = 12 Nptack = 12 
Table 3. Descriptive Statistics by Experimental Condition 
Hispanic 
Baseline Growth Same-Race Other-Race 
Condition Condition tvalue Recipient Recipient  t-value 
Black 342 .307 462 12 .338 —.340 
Female .699 .520 2.248* 897 .620 —.276 
Age 39.507 42.560 —1.075 42.545 39.437 1.094 
Household Income 77950 75000 .2913 85461 67187 1.830+ 
College-Educated 575 613 —.468 737 451 3.544*** 
Party ID 2.479 2.405 .709 2.467 2.414 .509 


+p <.10; *p < .05; **p < .01; ***p < .001 (two-sided). 


was $0 with a secondary mode at $5.00. 
These figures are consistent with those from 
previous studies, which find that dictators 
typically contribute between 20 and 30 per- 
cent of their endowments, with modes at 0 
and 50 percent (Henrich et al. 2001). As 
expected, the mean contribution for this sam- 
ple falls on the higher end, probably because 
participants received individuating informa- 
tion in the form of recipients’ names. 

Overall, white participants were more gen- 
erous than black participants ($3.32 versus 
$2.77), but this difference does not reach sta- 
tistical significance (p = .324). Participants 
who first read a story about Hispanic growth 
were also more generous than those who first 
read a story about iPhone shares ($3.40 ver- 
sus $2.88). Again, this difference fails to 
reach significance (p = .316). 


Contributions in baseline. In the base- 
line condition (Figure 2a), whites contributed 
similar amounts to white and black recipients 
($3.08 versus $3.46, p = .699), whereas blacks 
contributed significantly more to black recipi- 
ents than to white ones ($3.15 versus $1.00, 
p<.01). This is consistent with the hypothesis 


that, as members of a subordinate, minority 
group, blacks should display more in-group 
bias than whites. 

These patterns cannot be explained by the 
fact that blacks view black recipients as more 
needy than whites. Holding other differences 
constant, including perceived class, blacks 
contributed $2.23 more to black recipients 
than to white ones (see Table 4). Whites, on 
the other hand, contributed statistically indis- 
tinguishable amounts to black and white 
recipients, holding other differences constant. 
Interestingly, recipient’s perceived class did 
not predict game contributions among whites 
or blacks; in other words, participants did not 
give according to perceived need. 


Contributions in Hispanic growth 
condition. Whites and blacks also behaved 
differently after reading about Hispanic 
growth (Figure 2b). Whites in the treatment 
condition contributed significantly more to 
white recipients than to black ones ($4.34 
versus $2.13, p < .05).*4 Blacks in the treat- 
ment condition, however, gave comparable 
amounts to white and black recipients ($3.58 
versus $3.36, p = .892).5 
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Figure 2. Game Contributions by Experimental Condition 


+p <.10; *p<.05; **p <.01; ***p < .001 (two-sided) 


These results hold in a multivariate regres- 
sion (Table 4). Holding other differences con- 
stant, whites in the baseline condition 
contributed similar amounts to black and 
white recipients, whereas blacks contributed 
$2.23 more to black recipients than to white 


ones. The interaction coefficients indicate 
that whites in the treatment condition contrib- 
uted $2.69 less to black recipients than to 
white ones, whereas blacks contributed com- 
parable amounts to white and_ black 
recipients. 
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Table 4. Predicting Contributions by White and Black Allocators 


White Allocators Black Allocators 

Hispanic Growth 1.490+ 2.511+ 
Black Recipient .736 2.228+ 
Hispanic Growth x Black Recipient —2.694* —2.970+ 
Age .036+ .015 
Female 1.399* 471 
Education® .295 1.678 
Recipient’s Perceived Class —.497 128 
Constant 1.085 -.506 
R-squared 168 235 
N 99 48 


@To control for socioeconomic differences while conserving degrees of freedom, the multivariate models 
include a covariate for college education but not household income. Over 12 percent of respondents are 
missing data on household income; moreover, college education is more strongly correlated with game 


contributions than is household income. 


+p <.10; *p <.05; **p < .01; ***p < .001 (two-sided). 


Patterns of Identification 


Group enhancement strategies manifest them- 
selves as both attitudes and behavior. After 
playing the dictator game, participants 
answered attitudinal survey questions gaug- 
ing their identification along racial and 
national dimensions. 


Identification in baseline. Nearly 66 
percent of whites in the baseline condition 
reported that “American,” rather than “white,” 
best describes how they think of themselves. 
Only 4 percent of blacks in the baseline con- 
dition, however, picked “American” over 
“black/African-American” (Figure 3).7° The 
difference between blacks and whites is 
highly significant (p < .001) and consistent 
with previous work, which finds that whites 
identify less strongly with their racial group 
and more strongly as Americans than do 
blacks. 

This pattern is also consistent with contri- 
butions in baseline. Whites in the baseline 
condition were comparably generous toward 
black and white recipients, whereas blacks 
gave significantly more to black recipients 
than to white ones. In other words, whites 
behaved as if a racial/ethnic boundary were 
not as salient as some superordinate identity 
that includes both blacks and whites, whereas 


blacks identified and contributed along racial 
lines. 


Identification in Hispanic growth 
condition. In terms of identification, whites 
and blacks again exhibited opposite patterns 
after reading about Hispanic growth (Figure 
3). Only 41 percent of whites in the treatment 
condition reported that “American,” rather 
than “white,” best describes how they think of 
themselves. Levels of “American” identifica- 
tion among whites were significantly differ- 
ent between the baseline and treatment 
conditions (p < .05). 

By contrast, nearly 29 percent of blacks in 
the treatment condition reported that “Ameri- 
can,” rather than “black/African-American,” 
best describes how they think of themselves. 
Compared to whites in the treatment condition, 
blacks in the treatment condition still identified 
relatively more strongly with their racial group 
than with their national group; compared to 
blacks in the baseline condition, however, 
blacks in the treatment condition identified 
relatively less strongly with their racial group 
than with their national group (p < .05).?” 

These results hold up in a multivariate 
logistic regression that controls for partici- 
pants’ background characteristics (Table 5). 
Specifically, a white participant in the treat- 
ment condition was 27 percent less likely to 
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Figure 3. American (versus Racial) Identification by Allocator’s Race and Experimental 


Condition 
+p <.10; *p<.05; **p < .01; ***p < .001 (two-sided) 


identify as American than a comparable par- 
ticipant in the baseline condition, holding 
other values constant at their means. The 
interaction coefficient indicates, however, 
that a black participant in the treatment condi- 
tion was 22 percent more likely to identify as 
American than a black participant in the base- 
line condition. 

These results are substantively similar 
using non—forced-choice measures of national 
and racial identification (see Figure S1 and 
Table S4 in the online supplement). Results 
from Table S4 reveal that racial identification 
in particular drives observed patterns of iden- 
tity reprioritization among whites and blacks. 
Whites in the treatment condition were more 
likely than whites in the baseline condition to 
report that their white racial identity is impor- 
tant to the way they think of themselves (p < 
.05). By contrast, blacks in the treatment 
condition were less likely than blacks in the 
baseline condition to report that black racial 


identity is important to the way they think of 
themselves (p < .10). 

Again, these patterns mirror game contri- 
butions. Whites exposed to the Hispanic 
growth article contributed significantly more 
to white recipients than to black ones. In other 
words, whites apparently respond to Hispanic 
growth by distancing themselves from all 
non-whites; this is consistent with either of 
the first two scenarios depicted in Figure 1. 
Blacks exposed to the Hispanic growth article 
were relatively more likely to identity fore- 
most as Americans, and they behaved accord- 
ingly. Recall that blacks in the treatment 
condition contributed nearly identical 
amounts to black and white recipients, effec- 
tively treating both as in-group members. 
This is consistent with the third racial con- 
figuration depicted in Figure 1. 


The shrinking boundaries of Ameri- 
canness. Blacks in the Hispanic growth 
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Table 5. Predicting National (versus Racial) 
Identification 


Log Odds 
Hispanic Growth —1.088* 
Black -3.463** 
Hispanic Growth x Black 3.016* 
Age .040** 
Female —.279 
Education 331 
Recipient’s Perceived Class 440 
Constant —1.950 
Pseudo R-squared 233 
N 140 


+p <.10; *p <.05; **p < .01; ***p < .001 (two- 
sided). 


condition behaved equitably toward black 
and white recipients and identified relatively 
more strongly as Americans. These patterns 
suggest that blacks respond to Hispanic 
growth by allying themselves with whites on 
the basis of an American identity that Hispan- 
ics presumably do not share. 

Additional evidence suggests that blacks 
are not simply shielding themselves behind a 
national boundary, they are also using this 
boundary to reinforce the exclusion of His- 
panics. Blacks in the experimental condition 
were significantly less likely to stand by prin- 
ciples consistent with an “incorporationist” 
view of American identity (Schildkraut 
2011:47), such as “respecting other people’s 
cultural differences” and “seeing people of all 
backgrounds as American” (p < .05).”8 In 
other words, blacks exposed to the Hispanic 
growth article were less likely to value an 
outlook that counts people of different cultural 
backgrounds, like Hispanics, as Americans. 
This finding undermines the claim that blacks 
are prioritizing an American identity that 
includes (rather than excludes) Hispanics. 


American identification and equita- 
ble giving. Previous research finds that 
whites for whom an American identity is sali- 
ent are more to likely support both a general 
and a race-specific tax increase (Transue 
2007). In addition, whites who identify more 
strongly as Americans are more likely to cite 


fairness and representation—as opposed to 
self-interest—as rationales for affirmative 
action (Smith and Tyler 1996). Along similar 
lines, Croll (2007) finds that racial identifica- 
tion among whites is associated with lower 
support for societal assistance to blacks. 

Given the setup of the experiment, it is not 
possible to determine whether identification 
motivated behavior.” An exploratory cut at 
the experimental data suggests that racial 
identifiers were more generous overall and 
more equitable in terms of contributions to 
same- versus other-race recipients (see Figure 
S2 in the online supplement). More work is 
needed, however, to further our understand- 
ing of the relationship between American 
identification and differential treatment across 
racial/ethnic boundaries. In particular, future 
research should investigate the consequences 
of American identification among blacks, as 
prior studies focus largely on whites. 


DISCUSSION 


Whites and blacks react in opposite ways to 
Hispanic population growth. Compared to 
those in the baseline condition, whites in the 
treatment condition contributed relatively 
more to white recipients than to black ones. 
This pattern was reversed among blacks, who 
contributed more to black recipients than to 
white ones in the baseline condition, but simi- 
lar amounts to black and white recipients in 
the treatment condition. Identification mirrors 
contributions: compared to whites in the 
baseline condition, whites in the Hispanic 
growth condition identified relatively more 
strongly with their racial group. Compared to 
blacks in the baseline condition, blacks in the 
Hispanic growth condition identified rela- 
tively more strongly with their national group. 
Participants who prioritized their national 
identity were, on average, more generous and 
more equitable in terms of contributions. 
Together, these patterns converge on one 
testable proposition: individuals respond to 
the growth of a third group by prioritizing the 
most privileged identity to which they can 
plausibly lay claim and which also excludes 
members of the growing group. By privileged, 
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I have in mind something akin to Posner’s 
(2005:4) minimum winning coalition, or the 
best-positioned group “that contains the few- 
est members with whom the spoils of power 
will have to be shared.” Of course, individuals 
are not free to claim belonging in any group; 
their choice set is constrained by individual 
characteristics, like phenotype, and contextual 
ones, like identity documents. Identity, Jen- 
kins (1997) reminds us, is a matter of internal 
as well as external classification. 

What exactly constitutes the most privileged, 
plausible identity depends on context-specific 
characteristics, including the arrangement of 
groups and the nature of the boundaries between 
them. For whites in the United States, the small- 
est, best-positioned group contains other whites, 
that is, is defined along racial lines. For blacks, 
this group contains other Americans, that is, is 
defined along national lines. Both kinds of 
groups are constructed to exclude the growing 
out-group, Hispanics. 

These findings imply that relations with 
other groups serve as a platform for protect- 
ing and enhancing group position in the wake 
of out-group growth. These results anticipate 
what social identity theorists stand to gain 
from considering the multi-group case. Schol- 
ars in this tradition have long stressed “sali- 
ence” as a critical variable shaping intergroup 
interactions. The assumption underlying such 
discussions is that salience is simply a matter 
of degree. This assumption makes sense in a 
two-group setting, where one out-group 
becomes more or less salient as a function of 
contextual factors like proximity and compe- 
tition. In a multi-group setting, however, the 
salience of one group hinges on the salience 
of other groups. The present study suggests 
that to identify the “relevant comparison 
group,” researchers must first determine 
which identities are cognitively available in 
multi-group contexts. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Scholars continue to speculate about the future 
of the U.S. color line in the wake of ongoing 
diversification. Three general possibilities 
have been proposed. According to the first, 


blacks and Hispanics will form a “rainbow 
coalition” based on common experiences as 
non-whites (see, e.g., Sanjek 1994). Accord- 
ing to the second, black/non-black will replace 
black-white as the most consequential inter- 
group boundary (Gans 1999; Lee and Bean 
2004). Finally, Bonilla-Silva (2004) argues 
that the country will move toward a tri-racial 
pigmentocracy where light-skinned Hispanics 
and Asians occupy a tenuous, intermediate 
position as “honorary whites.” The findings of 
the present study suggest a different scenario, 
in which whites seek to reinforce a white/non- 
white divide and blacks seek an allegiance 
with whites. More fundamentally, these results 
serve as a reminder that racial/ethnic sub- 
groups may seek to realize incompatible social 
configurations, hence the location of the future 
U.S. color line—or lines—remains to be 
negotiated by dissenting groups. 

Yet what happens when groups disagree 
on the most important line of social division? 
I suspect that blacks’ claims to full member- 
ship in the American nation will fall flat for 
several reasons. First, the ability to impose 
one’s vision of social division is reserved for 
those, like whites, who possess greater politi- 
cal, economic, and symbolic resources. If 
whites are determined to preserve their domi- 
nant position in the racial order, they are 
likely to succeed. Second, even if whites were 
to converge on an American identity, this 
would not guarantee that blacks could lay 
equal claim to this identity. We need look no 
further than the Birther Movement to suspect 
that whiteness and Americanness continue to 
be deeply intertwined. 

The mismatch between whites’ and blacks’ 
categorization schemas may not only leave 
blacks vulnerable to continued domination by 
whites, it may also impede an alliance with 
Hispanics on the basis of common subordina- 
tion. Collective action presupposes the mutual 
awareness of shared interests and identities 
(Calhoun 1991). Even if blacks pursue an alli- 
ance with Hispanics, there is, of course, no 
guarantee Hispanics will meet blacks halfway. 

These questions point to the need for 
research that examines the full web of inter- 
group relations—between blacks, whites, 
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Hispanics, Asian Americans, and so on—with 
respect to ongoing demographic changes. 
One potential approach would take advantage 
of subnational variation to evaluate the impact 
of actual—as opposed to perceived—demo- 
graphic changes across communities on resi- 
dents’ racial attitudes and policy preferences. 
Such a project could help delineate the politi- 
cal ramifications of regrouping. 

Here, I have proposed behavioral games as 
a promising but underutilized tool for the 
study of intergroup relations. However, the 
experimental method used in this study pre- 
sents two important limitations: first, the 
durability of the effects identified, and sec- 
ond, their generalizability. From start to fin- 
ish, each experiment took about one hour to 
complete. It remains to be seen whether read- 
ing about Hispanic growth influenced partici- 
pants’ attitudes and behaviors days, weeks, or 
even months after they left the laboratory. 
Underlying this question is a concern that an 
effect that lasts one hour is not substantively 
important. We would do well to remember, 
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however, that the Latino threat narrative is 
ubiquitous, and the U.S. public is regularly 
besieged by more insidious messages than the 
fairly benign prime used in this study (Chavez 
2008). 

Regarding the second concern: the national 
political salience of immigration has been 
shown to moderate its impact on natives’ atti- 
tudes (Hopkins 2010). Months before data 
collection, an immigration reform bill passed 
the U.S. Senate, prompting extensive and 
ongoing national media coverage. This cover- 
age may have politicized Hispanic immigra- 
tion, amplifying the observed impact of 
Hispanic growth. Future research might eval- 
uate the consequences of Hispanic growth 
when it is a less salient political issue; this 
seems unlikely, however, to happen soon. 

The central task of future research will be 
to examine multi-group relations among other 
groups and in other contexts, as Hispanics are 
not the only group challenging the U.S. racial 
binary, nor is the United States alone in expe- 
riencing substantial diversification. 
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Notes 


1. I use “Hispanic” and “Latino” interchangeably 
throughout. Both terms designate socially con- 
structed categories that include people from diverse 
backgrounds. Although these labels may not match 
Hispanics’ self-perceptions, they generally match 
the categorizations used by non-Hispanics. 


Even scholars who trace the history of Hispanics 
and Asians in the United States acknowledge that 
they made up a relatively small and regionally con- 
centrated segment of the population prior to the pas- 
sage of the Hart Celler Act in 1965 (see, e.g., Fox 
and Guglielmo 2012). 

Although Simmel implies his theory is equally 
applicable to coherent, self-interested groups or 
“parties,” he does not consider the possibility that 
the boundaries between groups are socially con- 
structed and therefore mutable. 

For a critique of Bonilla-Silva’s portrayal of Latin 
American racial systems, see Sue (2009). 
According to Marrow’s Latino respondents, exclu- 
sion on the basis of nationality is meted out more 
often by African Americans than by Whites. 

This observation seems to contradict the persistent, 
implicit association between whiteness and Ameri- 
canness (see, e.g., Devos and Banaji 2005), an asso- 
ciation rooted in whites’ historical hegemony over 
the United States (Doane 1997). However, racial 
and national identity may be associated, without 
overlapping perfectly. Stated differently, blacks 
may be blocked from fully claiming an American 
identity, but not to the same extent they are blocked 
from claiming a white one. 

Author’s calculations are based on the 2000 General 
Social Survey as well as the experimental sample. 
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20. 


Fox’s results suggest that the size of the Latino pop- 
ulation is a double-edged sword: the more Latinos 
in a community, the more whites think Latinos are 
hardworking; in heavily Latino contexts, however, 
the more whites think Latinos are hardworking, the 
less whites support welfare spending. 

This is despite the fact that immigration has little or 
no demonstrated impact on employment or earnings 
for blacks (for a review, see Bean et al. 2011). 

To my knowledge, Simpson and colleagues (2007) 
stand alone in using a behavioral game—in their 
case, the trust game—to study relations between 
U.S. whites and blacks. 

For this measure, developed by Kuklinski, Cobb, 
and Gilens (1997), half the subjects are presented 
with a list of three items and asked how many of the 
items make them angry, and the other half are pre- 
sented the same list plus an item about “black lead- 
ers pushing for affirmative action.” Implicit bias is 
calculated as the aggregate difference between the 
scores of those who viewed the four-item versus 
three-item lists. Given the setup of the measure, the 
association between blacks’ contributions to whites 
and implicit bias merits further investigation. 

All p-values reported in this article correspond to 
two-sided tests. 

The experimental data and code necessary to repro- 
duce the analyses reported in this article will be 
made available through the Dataverse Network 
(http://www.thedata.org) no later than October 
2016, as will the research protocol, including the 
experimenter script. 

To avoid priming participants with an American 
identity, the stamps bore an image of flowers, rather 
than the more common flag or Liberty Bell designs. 
Responses to the non—forced-choice measures con- 
firm that participants identified simultaneously along 
national and racial dimensions: 64 percent of partici- 
pants who “somewhat” or “strongly” agreed that being 
American is important to how they think of themselves 
also “somewhat” or “strongly” agreed that being black 
or white is important to how they think of themselves. 
Based on three-year estimates from the ACS (2010 
to 2012). 

Assessed using the following question: “Compared 
to 10 years ago, would you say [Hispanics/Latinos] 
make up a smaller share of the population in your 
community, the same share, or a larger share?” 
Responses to the racial attitudes questions on the 
2012 General Social Survey served as a guideline 
for the ratio of the minimum detectable difference 
to the within-group standard deviation for blacks 
versus whites. 

According to public opinion surveys, the U.S. pub- 
lic perceives the WSJ to be less biased than other 
national newspapers (Rasmussen Reports 2007). 
Results are substantively similar among partici- 
pants who correctly identified the recipient’s race/ 
ethnicity (see Table S1 in the online supplement). 


21. 


22; 


23. 


24. 
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28. 


29. 


30. 


Results are substantively similar among participants 
who correctly followed instructions (see Table S2 in 
the online supplement). 

Results are substantively similar among partici- 
pants who reported that recipients would receive 
the money contained in the envelopes (see Table S3 
in the online supplement). 

National figures are based on three-year estimates 
from the ACS (2010 to 2012). 

A two-way ANOVA confirms that whites’ contribu- 
tions to black versus white recipients varied across 
experimental conditions (p < .05). 

Among blacks, a two-way ANOVA does not yield a 
significant interaction between experimental condi- 
tion and recipient’s race (p = .167), although the 
term runs in the expected direction. The failure to 
reach significance is likely an artifact of the small 
sample size: blacks contributed similar amounts to 
black recipients in the baseline and treatment condi- 
tions ($3.15 versus $3.36, p = .853), but they con- 
tributed significantly more to white recipients in the 
treatment condition than in the baseline condition 
($3.58 versus $1.00, p < .10). 

Recall that these figures are based on a forced- 
choice measure of identity in which participants 
must choose whether “American” or “[white/ 
black]” “best describes” how they think of them- 
selves. By extension, 34 percent of whites chose 
“white” and 96 percent of blacks chose “black” as 
the term that best describes them. 

A simple logistic regression predicting national 
(versus racial) identification confirms that the effect 
of Hispanic growth differed across black and white 
participants (p <.01). 

This measure captures summed responses to the 
following items, based on Schildkraut (2011): (1) 
“Respecting other people’s cultural differences,” 
(2) “Seeing people of all backgrounds as Ameri- 
can,” (3) “Carrying on the cultural traditions of 
one’s ancestors, such as language and food,” and 
(4) “Blending into the larger society” (reverse 
coded) “are important in making someone a true 
American.” 

First, identification is a post-treatment variable in 
the sense that it, too, was affected by the experi- 
mental prime; in general, one should not predict 
the effect of a treatment (like contributions) using 
post-treatment variables (like identification). More 
fundamentally, the relationship between identifi- 
cation and behavior likely runs both ways: people 
who identify strongly with a group are more likely 
to act in ways that benefit the group, and acting in 
ways that benefit the group reinforces identifica- 
tion. Rather than positing a unidirectional causal 
relationship from attitudes to behavior, I treat them 
as parallel attitudinal and behavioral manifestations 
of an underlying boundary schema. 

This term comes from Tajfel and Turner ([1986] 
2004:377). 
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